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Sample Copies—New Subscribers. 

With a view to securing new subscribers to 
THE FRIEND, interested Friends have furnished 
alist of names to whom sample copies are be- 
ing sent each week. The Friends who are re- 
ceiving these copies are hereby requested to 
become subscribers by sending two dollars to 
Edwin P. Sellew, or by writing him that they 
desire to have their names entered as such. 
All persons subscribing now will receive the 
remainder of the present volume free. 

THEY who seriously ask, ‘‘Is life worth liv- 
ing?’’ are such as may be existing but are not 
living. No one knows what living is who 
stops short of the spiritual life. or who lives 
below its privileges. 

We acknowledge the worldling’s weary dis- 
covery,—‘‘vanity of vanities!’’—or that ‘‘to 
be carnally minded is death.”’ 
tian rises to the higher living, which finds 
that to be spiritually minded is life and 
peace. 


THE Anti-Christ of a nominal Christianity is 
continually cropping out, and sometimes star- 
tles the civilized world by diabolical atrocities. 
We find it in our wars, we find it to-day at 
Kischeneff in the Russian church members’ 
massacre of Jews less unchristian than they. 
We find Anti-Christ bearing the Christian name 
inemperors, bishops, churches and peoples 
who have been exposed to just abhorrence in 
the series of articles going on in our col- 
umns under the title ‘‘Confessors of Peace ” 
“Christ,”” says the Springfield Republican, 
“who washed the feet of some rather dark- 
skinned persons in his day, might have some 
difficulty nineteen hundred years later in recog- 
nizing those who profess his name, whether 
they be found_in Russia or America.”’ Until 
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that superstition is cleared away which regards 
an assent to some church machinery as Chris- 
tianity, the conversion of its members from 
the heathen state is still afar off. Christianity, 
if anything, is Christ-likeness, and we by being 
individually exponents of Christ’s Spirit on 
earth, shall best illustrate to men’s minds the 
true Christianity in contrast with the false. 


ee 


A Leader to Antichrist. 

The beginning of Peter’s denial of Christ was 
his taking the sword. Though this act was 
intended in defence of the best of causes, yet 
the Prince of Peace rebuked it, saying. ‘‘Put 
up again thy sword into its place. For all they 
that take the sword shall perish with the 
sword.”’ And in his spiritual life Peter was 
at once found to be perishing. In a sense of 
his alieniation from the Spirit of Christ, he 
forthwith followed Him ‘‘afar off.” And when 
the moment of testing came, and a maiden 
could banter him with being ‘‘one of them,” 
he added swearing to his swording, and denied 
Christ, by saying, ‘‘I know not the man!’ The 
consequence of the spirit which could use the 
sword was a shirking behind or a laggard fol- 
lowing of Christ; the consequence of following 
Him afar off was denial; while a consequence 
of following tiim close to, would have been 
fellowship and spiritual life. 

The same consequences follow the spirit of 
militarism in our day—discipleship perishing 
by the sword. Christendom’s denial of Christ 
began where Peter’s did. How sad is the wail 
which rings through our periodicals generally 
over the waning of the Spirit of Christ in this 
mammonizing generation, the lukewarmness to- 
ward other races which the “missionary boxes’’ 
complain of; the increasing violence of atroci- 
ties, lynchings, massacres, committed by pro- 
fessedly Christian peoples. ‘‘The nation,’’ as 
we quote elsewhere, from our English contempo- 
rary, but it applies to us with other nations late- 
ly dechristianized with war,—‘‘is going back 
to the moral standards of Greece and Rome. 
The old-fashioned teaching that men of differ- 
ent races and nations are yet brothers, that the 
best defence is the consistent practice of na- 
tional justice and righteousness, is scoffed at 
as sentimental rubbish.” Accompanying this 
decline, the simple faith in the Lamb of God 
who taketh away the sin of the world, is visi- 
bly becoming sapped in churches that were 
once strongholds of the profession of Him 
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who gave his life a ransom for the sins of 
many. 

We speak now of the popular mind, as viti- 
ated by the bane of militarism, —not of the hid- 
den seed of life which we believe is by Christ 
growing in prayerful hearts, preparatory to 
its coming up into dominion above all this 
work of the enemy,—but that spirit which 
takes the sword has evidently been having its 
following in the practical denial of Christ, or 
a callousness to the spirit of Christianity. It 
gives “its strength and power to the beast; but 
the Lamb and they that are with Him shall 
overcome them.” 

One week ago there was an intended popu- 
lar decoration of the principle of self-sacrifice 
as represented in soldiers through whom the 
Union was saved. The principle of self-sacri- 
fice, as a gospel principle, we can but honor. 
But practically bound up with that observance 
was the decoration of war and the ihflaming of 
the military spirit. Two of its representatives 
were seen clasping each other ia the gutter, 
and whoever was atop bruising the other with 
his fist. ‘‘[s that the gospel of Decoration 
day?’’ said a passer-by. The next day was 
what some people call the “‘Lord’s day.’’ Such 
scenes were not in evidence, or not to be ex- 
pected then. Why was the angry fight which 
seemed to the crowd not out of character with 
Decoration Day, a spectacle which would have 
seemed a sacrilege on the day following? 

Two Kinds of Reading. 

A young boy found that he could read with 
interest nothing but sensational stories. The 
best books were placed in his hands, but they 
were not interesting. One afternoon, as he 
was reading a foolish story, he overheard 
someone say: ‘That boy is a great reader ; 
does he read anything that is worth reading?”’ 

‘‘No,’’ was the reply; “‘his mind will run 
out if he keeps on reading after his present 
fashion. He used to be a sensible boy, till 
he took to reading nonsense and nothing 
else.” 

The boy sat still for a time, threw the book 
into the ditch, went up to the man who said 
his mind would run out; and asked him 
whether he would let him have a good book 
to read. 

‘Will you read a good book if I will let 
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you have one? 
**T will.” 
“It will be hard work for you.”’ 
“IT will do it.”’ 
‘Well, come home with me, and I will lend 
you a good book.”’ 
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He went with him, and received the volume 
the man selected. 

“‘There,’’ said the man, ‘‘read that, and 
come and tell me what you have read.”’ 

The lad kept his promise. He found it hard 
work to read simple and wise sentences, but 
he persevered. The more he read, and the 
more he talked with his friend about what he 
read, the more interested he became. Ere 
long he felt no desire to read the feeble and 
foolish books in which he had formerly de- 
lighted. He derived a great deal more pleas- 
ure from reading good books than he ever 
derived from reading poor ones. Besides, his 
mind began to grow. He came to be spoken 
of as an intelligent, promising young man, 
and his prospects are bright for a successful 
career. He owes everything to the reading 
of good books and to the gentleman who influ- 
enced him to read them. Christian Guardian. 
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Doukhobor Notes. 


The following has been received from Joseph 
H. Nelson, who has taken much interest in the 
establishment of a hospital in Yorkton, N. W. 
T., which is worthy of the consideration of 
those who have the wherewith at command to 
assist institutions to relieve suffering hu- 
manity. 

The hospital at Winnipeg has been a bless- 
ing to disabled Doukhobors, but it is about 
three hundred miles from Yorkton, which may 
be supposed to be the nearest point to the 
main body of Doukhobors where it would be 
practicable to maintain a creditable hospital, 
and would be desirable on account of the ex- 
pense and fatigue incurred by the long journey 
to be assisted. 

The letter is dated the 22nd instant: 

‘‘We are making an effort to clear off the 
debt on the Cottage Hospita! here, also to 
complete the building which will amount alto- 
gether to about two thousand dollars, and 
knowing the sympathy that you have in this 
matter we make an appeal to you and your 
good Friends to help us. 


Some months ago I wrote you on this sub- 


ject, but your reply at that time was, that 
you would wait a little while and see how the 
Doukhobors would act, as you remember it was 
about the time they went on their pilgrimage. 
A great change has come over them since then, 
and since Peter Verigin has been amongst 
them, and now with the exception of a few 
they are settling down nicely and are doing 
well. We have had sume of them, both men 
and women, in the hospital, and they have 
paid their fees when they went out, but as you 
know the profits on these charges will not pay 
off the debt. 

“‘We have had sixty-nine patients treated 
since we opened in October last and only two 
deaths. I trust therefore that you will give 
this request your kind consideration, and will 
see your way clear to help us in this matter.”’ 

A letter from Peter Jansen under date of 
Winnipeg, Fifth Month 25th, 1903, contains 
the following: 

“Just returned from the Northwest where 
I found things very prosperous and the outlook 
for crops fine. The great majority near Ros- 
thern are doing splendidly in their farming 
operations, and the grain dealers here tell us 
they bring in the cleanest wheat and oats.” 

JOSEPH S. ELKINTON. 
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The Confessors of Peace from the Second Century 
to the Era of Mahomet. 
XII. 


A century before the time of the Emperor 
Julian, Christianity was introduced to some 
extent among the Goths as the result of an 
irruption made by that people into Cappadocia 
and adjoining parts of Asia. A number of 
Christians being carried back to the homes of 
their captors, some of these became converts 
to the new faith. In the reign of the Emperor 
Valens (375) the Visigoths in Dacia, [the 
present kingdom of oumania], being pressed 
by the Huns from Asia, crossed the Danube 
by permission of the Emperor. A dispute 
arising with the Romans two years later, the 
(joths invaded Thrace, and in a decisive battle 
at Adrianople defeated the imperial army, 
Valens being slain. 

The translation of the Bible into the Gothic 
language by Ulfilas, was an important incident 
of this period. Ulfilas appears to have been 
a descendant of one of the Cappadocian cap- 
tives just alluded to. He received a liberal 
education at Constantinople, and being ap- 
pointed bishop of the Goths resided among 
them a number of years. It is recorded that 
when he made his translation into the vernac- 
ular he excepted the four books of The Chron- 
icles and Kings, being fearful that they might 
encourage the martial spirit of that sufficiently 
warlike race, among whom he had taken his 
abode. 

It was the Arian form of Christianity that 
was imparted to these Goths. It has been 
observed that the Arian Christ (not held to 
be essentially One with the Father) ‘‘found 
responsive acceptance in the Teutonic mind. 
They pictured Him as a king upon earth, 
moving about the highways of Palestine, at- 
tended by troops of loyal followers, from 
among whom He had chosen the twelve as 
captains. When He went up into a mountain 
and took His seat His captains stood in obe- 
dient readiness before Him, and all below and 
around, the faithful host was waiting to hear 
His commands.’’ Well, we get from the 
Goths or Saxons our ordinary days’ names of 
the old pagan time, as Tuesday from Tuisco, 
their Mars or god of war, Wednesday from 
Woden, synonymous with the Mercury of the 
Romans, Thursday from Thor, the god of 
thunder. What wonder that some tender 
minds (more particularly of the religious 
society of Friends) scruple to use these in the 
place of the plain nomenclature of Scripture? 

Alaric, King of the Visigoths, had been in- 
vested by the Emperor Theodosius, with the 
command of his Gothic auxiliaries. Angered 
afterward at being refused command of the 
armies of the Eastern Empire, he invaded 
Greece, and, later, though hindered awhile by 
Stilicho, the able general of Honorius, he 
advanced into Italy and in the year 410 made 
himself master of Rome. It was the first 
occasion during the 1163 years following its 
foundation that it had been entered by a for- 
eign enemy. The sack of the city continued 
for six days, and yet it is said in defence of 
Alaric’s humanity, that ‘‘even in that hour 
of terror, when at midnight the awful Gothic 
trumpet sounded in the streets of Rome, the 
Arian Goths showed more compassion and 
more sense of religion than the Roman Cath- 
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‘olic soldiers of Charles the Fifth, when they 


sacked the city of their own Pope eleven hup. 


| dred years afterwards.”’ 


In the year of the Gothic capture of Rome, 
'the Vandals, an allied German tribe (their 
| name is from the Teutonic term, wenden, 
| which means to wander) having passed through 
| Gaul, set up a kingdom, Vandalitia—now Ap. 
\dalusia—in Spain, and thence under their 
leader Genseric, crossing into Africa, pos. 
sessed themselves of a large part of the 
Roman provinces along the Mediterranean, 
They subsequently crossed over into Italy and 
(A. D. 455) plundered Rome. It will be ap. 
propriate here to quote from Judge T. §, 
Grimke, who, writing upon the Delusions and 
Suicidal Results of War, says: 

‘‘The Roman Empire, the grave of a hun- 
dred states, was destined to illustrate more 
remarkably than all the preceding nations, 
that the law of violence is a self destroyer, 
Her power had been constantly extending 
nearly eight hundred years, till a single city 
had swelled to the magnitude of an empire 
embracing the fairest portions of Africa, Eu. 
rope and Asia. But her law had ever been 
and was still, the law of violence. Her battle 
shout of defiance had pierced the deep gloom 
of the Hercynian forest; and the Goth, the 
Surgundian, the Vandal and the Hun, came 
down to the feast of victory at the trumpet 
summons. Their progress was terrific as 
when the mountain torrent rushes in its fury 
to sweep away the vineyard and the harvest, 
the peasant’s cabin, the shepherd and his 
flock. The Pyrenees, the Alps and the Balkan 
range were feeble barriers against the chil- 
dren of eternal snows, and, as the barbarians 
poured down from those mountain summits, 
the wild music of their battle songs over the 
beautiful and delicious regions of Iberia, 
Italy and Greece, the Roman Empire confessed 
in her agony of fear, that the sword was her 
only title to all her dominions from the rising 
to the setting sun.’”’ 

The learned Jerome was born in a town of 
the district of Venitia, at the head of the 
Adriatic, A. D. 346. He has left on record 
the saying that ‘‘He that is spiritual never 
persecutes him that is carnal. I have learned 
from the command of the apostles, to avoid a 
heretic, but not to burn him. Christ came 
not to smite, but to be smitten. He that is 
smitten, follows Christ; but he that smites, 
follows anti-Christ.”’ 

Jerome was indeed a man of great learning 
—none more so in his time—yet he was dis 
posed to be vain of his acquirements, was 
often passionate and resentful, though to his 
credit not continuously so when yielding to 
the Holy Spirit’s arrest and convicting re 
minder. We need only recall here, in men 
tioning him, his hermit life of several year 
in the desert east of Antioch, and, subse 
quently for a much longer period, in his cave 
at Bethlehem, diligently occupied in trans 
lating the Bible into Latin—the so-called 
Vulgate of the Roman Catholic Church, and 
of which the council of Trent (1546) affirmed 
that ‘‘The Vulgate edition shall be held for 
authentic in public lectures, disputations, 
sermons and expositions and none shall dare 
to refuse it.” 

Jerome's friend and correspondent, Augustine. 
was born in Numidia in 354. Always will his 
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name be associated with that of his chaste and 
godly mother, Monica, whose tears and pray- 
ers followed him, when, opposing her wish, he 
left the North African shores for Rome, and 
later for Milan, where his life was favorably 
influenced by Ambrose. His notable Confes- 
sions narrate his relinquishment of a sensual, 


ynmortitied life for the service of the Divine | 


Master who had visited him with His over- 
coming grace. 

Returning to his native Numidia, Augustine 
was made bishop of Hippo, the latter a city 
lying on the Mediterranean, west of Carthage. 
Unhappily, he, as an orthodox churchman, 
not only condemned the Donatists (the Puri- 
tans of that period) but defended the perse- 
cutions to which they were subjected. Many 
hundreds gf the separatists’ ministers were 
banished to the islands, with loss of their 
goods and other accompaniments of great 
harshness. ‘‘Augustine’s sanction of perse- 
cution became from this time forward a pre- 
cedent of great authority in the church. In 
it is to be found the germ of that whole sys- 
tem of spiritual despotism and intolerance 
which culminated in the Inquisition.’’ 

Augustine did not object to Christians en- 
listing in ‘‘a righteous war.’’ As a student 
in a certain high school in the large town of 
Madaura, some miles from the place of his 
birth, he had been drilled in the martial 
measures and sensuous myths of the classic 
Latin and Greek authors. In their *‘ Witnesses 
for Christ,’’ Backhouse and Tyler remark 
hereupon : 

“It is worthy of note that when Augustine 
in after years looked back upon his school 
days with a ripened judgment and from a 
Christian standpoint, he condemned the clas- 
sic method of instruction, that ‘torrent of 
hell’ as he calls it, by which learning was 
poured into the boyish mind through the ob- 
scene fables of heathenism. He also brings 
out into strong relief the scrupulous care with 
which the scholars were trained in the niceties 
of grammar, whilst moral truth and practice 
were neglected; so that, as he expresses it, 
‘it was accounted a greater offence for a 
scholar to drop the aspirate and say ‘ominem, 
instead of hominem (man, ) than if, in opposi- 
tion to the divine commandments, he, a 
human being, should hate a human being.’ ’’* 

Augustine lived to see the desolating con- 
quest of the Roman North African provinces 
by the Vandals, who visited many-fold upon 
the Catholics the miseries which the latter 


*A manuscript letter of Anthony Benezet, of date the 
28rd of 10th month, 1780, in my possession, thus dis- 
courses upon the above subject, and is submitted without 
comment, either as approving or the contrary: . . “I, 
who much desire to see such a knowledge of the English 
language taught in our schools, as may make the use 
of the learned languages unnecessary ; long experience 
having convinced me, that the means of obtaining them, 
as well as a proficiency therein, has a natural tendency 
to wed to the world, and beget an enmity to the cross. 
This 1 am persuaded is generally the case even where 
this learning is attained through the use of such authors 
whose sentiments are not opposite to our religious pro- 
fession, but how much more so, when we consider what 
kind of authors are made use of, as Ovid, Virgil, Horace, 
&e. Soame Jenyns in the small treatise I now send, at 
page 38, line 10, observes well on this weighty subject ; 
It 18 a testimony I have long vainly bore to Friends.” 

A number of years ago, Lafayette College, at Easton, 
under the care of Presbyterians, instituted a course of 
non-Pagan classics, but it was discontinued after a few 
years, owing to the loss or withdrawal of the fund upon 
Which the maintenance of the course was dependent.—L. 
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had so recently inflicted upon the heretic Do- 
natists. A few days before his death (in 
430), he caused the penitential psalms to be 
written out in large script, and hung where 
he could see them upon the wall, desiring 
further that he might be left in quiet to him- 
self. Were it possible for us to interpret 
his then thoughts, as the last troublous years 
of his life rose before him, might we not be- 
lieve that he saw an end of all wars and fight- 
ings; that the follower of the Lamb ought not 
to be found in the place of the warrior, whose 
**battle is with confused noise, and garments 
rolled in blood,’’ and that the healing words 
of that other psalm (the 46th) came consol- 
ingly to mind—**He maketh wars to cease 
unto the end of the earth; He breaketh the 
bow and cutteth the spear in sunder; He 
burneth the chariot in the fire. Be still, and 
know that I am God; I will be exalted among 
the heathen, I will be exalted in the earth.’’ 

Foreshadowing in a manner the deadly per- 
secutions of the Anabaptists of the sixteenth 
century, was the edict of the Emperor Hon- 
orius (413), re-affirmed sixteen years later in 
the reign of the second Theodosius, as fol- 
lows—that ‘lf any minister of the Christian 
church is found guilty of having re-baptized 
any one, he, together with the person thus 
rebaptized—provided the latter is proved to 
be of such an age as to understand the crime 
—shall be put to death.’’ 

The state church in Africa through the ur- 
gent request of Augustine and his fellow bish- 
ops, secured the convocation (in 418) of a 
synod, which, in the name of the see of Rome, 
absolutely anathematized or condemned the 
views of those of the “* heresy ”’ of Pelagius, 
who did not admit infant baptism or recog- 
nize original sin in infants, as well as of 
those, who, opposing predestination, held that 
the will of man was free. 

It is related in Van Braght’s ‘* Martyr’s 
Mirror of the Defenseless Christians,’’ an ex- 
tensive work detailing the sufferings for con- 
science’ sake of the Mennonites and their his- 
toric predecessors in the faith, that in the 
year 424, one Albanus, a pious teacher, who, 
intending to spread abroad the name of Jesus 
Christ and promulgate the doctrines of the 
holy gospel, had come to Mentz, was lamenta- 
bly slain, as were also some others. This 
city of Mentz (the modern Mayence), situated 
near the confluence of the river Main with the 
Rhine, owed its foundation to a Roman camp, 
which later became the most important of a 
line of forts built along the river. On the 
decline of the power of Rome it was almost 
entirely destroyed, but in after years it rose 
to be the first ecclesiastical city in the Ger- 
man Empire. Eleven centuries after the edict 
of Honorius and the martyrdom of Albanus, 
the Anabaptists of the region of the Rhine 
were brought under similar heavy persecution 
to that of their African predecessors. 

It may be well to add here that the name 
Anabaptists is applied generally to those Chris- 
tians who reject infant baptism and admin- 
ister the rite only to adults; so that when a 
new member joins them, he or she is bap- 
tized a second time, the first being considered 
no baptism. Commenting on the Honorian 
edict, the compiler of Martyrs’ Mirror con- 
cludes that at the time of its promulgation 
there were people who were called Anabap- 
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tists: that on account of this procedure of re- 
baptizing, these people were exceedingly hated 
by the world, especially by the great; that 
they were hated even unto death, even as 
Christ the Saviour had predicted long before 
that such things would befall his disciples 
and followers. Among these people for cen- 
turies, although noted names are largely miss- 
ing, we may look in the main for the Con- 
fessors of Peace. 
(To be continued.) 


The Bible .n the Schools. 


The address of President Faunce of Brown 
Univeristy on the training of women teachers 
contained no more suggestive passage than his 
reference to the exclusion of the Bible from 
the schools. Said he: ‘‘If Christians con- 
sent to banish the Scriptures from the school- 
rvom they will probably live to see them 
brought back by the disciples of Herbert 
Spencer and Frederic Harrison.”’ This signi- 
ticant utterance of one of the best-known col- 
lege presidents in New England will set people 
to thinking on a subject which has agitated 
society for a good many years, but which has 
reached no conclusion by general consent. 

The exclusion of the Bible from the schools, 
where such exclusion has taken place, has 
been almost solely in deference to sectarian 
differences. With the pupils representing 
nearly all denominations, it has been argued, 
and with some show of reason, that a book 
which has been the subject of so much doc- 
trinal controversy as the Bible could not be 
admitted for reading, much less for study. 
This view of the case has been acquiesced in 
by many who freely admitted that the value 
of the Bible as a history and a text book and 
the consequence has been the disappearance 
of the Bible from most of the schools of the 
country. 

There are signs of a reaction, however, and 
of a change in public opinion in this respect. 
The fact is beginning to force itself upon the 
attention of intelligent people that in exclud- 
ing the Bible one of the strongest moral and 
intellectual influences that can be exerted on 
the minds of the young 1s being neglected. 
The teachings of the New Testament, aside 
from all doctrinal tendencies, inculcate the 
highest moral and ethical training, and there 
are chapters and books in the Bible that are 
unsurpassed, if equaled, for beauty of expres- 
sion and dignity of language. No such pure 
system of morals and no such profound phiio- 
sophical ideas can be fuund anywhere as in 
the Sermon on the Mount, and as a model of 
pure and noble English the Book of Job is un- 
approached. These specimens by no means 
exhaust the Bible. They are only illustrations, 

To exclude such a book from the schools 
and deny pupils the benefit of its teachings at a 
period when their character is forming is a 
mistake, and it is encouraging to see that the 
public is coming to recognize the fact. Intel- 
ligent people will agree with President Faunce 
when he says: ‘‘I do not believe that we 
should require the students of our schools to 
study the antics of the Greeks and Roman de- 
ities and the dubivus moralities of Mt. Olym- 
pus and not know the fifty-fifth Psalm.” 
And with this change in publie opinion will 
doubtless come a restoration of the Bible to 
its rightful place in the school.—Datly Paper. 
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LABOR. 

Heart of the people! Working men! 

Marrow and nerve of human powers; 
Who on your sturdy backs sustain 

Through streaming time this world of ours; 
Hold by that title, which proclaims 

That ye are undismayed and strong, 
Accomplishing whatever aims 

May to the sons of earth belong. 


Yet not on you alone depend 
These offices, or burdens fall; 
Labor, for some other end, 
Is lord and master of us all. 
The high-born youth from downy bed 
Must meet the morn with horse and hound, 
While industry for daily bread 
Pursues afresh her wonted round. 


With all his pomp of pleasure. he 
Is but your working comrade now, 
And shouts and winds his horn, as ye 
Must whistle by the loom or plow ; 
In vain for him has wealth the use 
Of warm repose or careless joy, 
When, as ye labor to produce, 
He strives, as active, to destroy. 


But who is this with wasted frame, 
Sad sign of vigor overwrought? 

What toil can this new victim claim? 
Pleasure, for pleasure’s sake besought. 
How men would mock her flaunting shows 

Her golden promise, if they knew 
What weary work she is to those 
Who have no better work to do! 


And he who still and silent sits 
In closed room or shady nook, 
And seems to nurse his idle wits 
With folded arms or open book; 
To things now working in that mind 
Your children’s children well may owe 
Blessings that hope has ne’er defined, 
Till from his busy thoughts they flow. 


These all must work; with head or hand, 
For self or others, good or ill; 
Life is ordained to bear, like land, 
Some fruit, be fallow as it will; 
Evil has force itself to sow 
Where we deny the healthy seed; 
And all our choice is this—to grow 
Pasture and grain, or noisesome weed. 


Then in content possess your hearts, 
Unenvious of each other's lot, 

For those which seem the easiest parts 
Have travail which ye reckon not; 

And he is bravest, happiest, best, 
Who, from the task within his span, 

Earns for himself his evening rest, 
And an increase of good for man. 


Science and Industry. 

A HAMMOCK swung firmly according to the 
following directions will be safe and comfort- 
able: The rope that securés the head end 
should be twelve inches or so in length, while 
that at the foot should measure four and a 
half feet. Arranged in this way the lower 
part only will swing free and the head kept 
nearly stationary. 





A NEW process for the manufacture of ar 
tificial marble has been patented in Berlin. 
Asbesto3, dyeing materials, shellac and ashes 
are pounded into a stiff mass and then sub- 
jected to a high pressure. The product is sur- 
prisingly firm, and tough, not brittle, is very 
easily worked by means of tools, can be given 
a fine polish, and in appearance can not be 
distinguished from genuine marble. 


! 

GLOXINAS are a beautiful group of plants, 
with large foxglove-shaped flowers, of a nu- 
merous variety of tints and produced in great 
profusion from the base of a deep rich green 
velvety foliage. Thev flower all the summer 
and are the finest ornaments of the green- 
house from Sixth till Ninth Month. The bulbs 
may be potted in spring, and when done bloom- 
ing may be placed away during the winter in 
any warm place till the season of growth com- 
mences, keeping them quite dry. 

LIEUTENANT PEARY says that the tribe of 
Eskimos living on the shore of Whale Sound in 
Greenland are the most northerly people in 
the world. Their isolation has differentiated 
them from all other races. They do not ex- 
ceed two hundred in number, and are being 
destroyed by an unknown disease which ap- 
pears to be a slow malignant fever. Lieuten- 
ant Peary became personally known to every 
man, woman and child belonging to this re- 
mote and perishing community of human be- 
ings. 

GARDENING ON VACANT Lots.—Philadelphia 
has been using its vacant lots for gardens for 
the unemployed. The first year twenty-seven 
acres were worked. Last season more than 
two hundred acres were under cultivation. 
About eight hundred men, a few women, and 
many children harvested vegetables on vacant 
lots in Philadelphia last autumn. 

The use of the unoccupied land is given by 
landlords, and hence no rent is charged. Nei- 
ther is there expense to the gardener for 
plowing, harrowing, fertilizing, seeds, advice, 
information and supervision. The gardeners 
are chiefly the worn-out, the disabled, the in- 
competent, the men with large families, and 
small salaries, widows with small children, the 
aged, the half-sick, and school children. 








ROLLED gold is a cheap substitute for solid 
gold, and consists of brass, covered on one 
side with a thin coating of gold. It is made 
by brazing a thin plate of gold on to a thick 
plate of brass, and then rolling the ingot out 
into a thin sheet, from which the articles are 
manufactured. Gold of nine or ten carats is 
that usually employed. In the best qualities 
the gold is sufficiently thick to bear engraving 
without cutting through into the base metal. 
‘*Rolled gold” is mostly of German origin, but 
it is also manufactured to a considerable ex- 
tent at Birmingham, England. Articles made 
of the poorer qualities of ‘‘rolled gold’’ are 
often ‘‘dipped’’ before being put on the mar- 
ket, but the exceedingly thin film of gold thus 
deposited soon wears off. When brass is cov- 
ered with gold on both sides it is known as 
** filled gold.” — Engineering and Mining Jour- 
nal. 





WHEN A MAGAZINE IS MANUFACTURED.— 
When Harper’s Magazine is being printed, the 
women who are employed to sort or gather 
together the different sections of one copy of 
the periodical, handle one mililon of these sec- 
tions in one day. This gives some idea of the 
work involved in getting out one edition of a 
popular magazine. A statistician in the Har- 
per factory has also computed that each of 
these women, while gathering together the 
separate sections of the magazine preparatory 








‘showed, was two hundred and eighty-three 





to binding, walks from five to seven miles q 
day. 
movement, their hands whirring back and 
ferth like humming birds, and in collecti 
the separate sections from the great white 
piles of printed sheets the eye can scarcely 
follow their rapid motion. 
| editions, like that of Christmas, the above fig. 
| ures are largely increased.— The Inland Prin. 
ter. 
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PENN’s TREATY TREE.—‘‘The Treaty Elm— 
?’ a young man asked the 
‘*No,”’ said the old man; “‘it 
was blown down on the night of March 8, 
1810. This tree, as its concentric circles 



































years old. No great age. that, for a tree, 
[A grand-scion of Penn’s Treaty Elm planted 
near the south-east corner of the yard of 
Friends’ Meeting-house on Twelfth street be- 
low Market street, in Philadelphia, has be. 
come a large and flourishing tree.] There is 
in England, a Cowthorpe, an oak that is sup- 
posed to be eight hundred years old. The 
English yews often reach an almost incredible 
age. The celebrated Ankerwyke yew is one 
thousand one hundred years old, and there 
are others of an equal age. Some of our 
American pines can hold their own in respect 
of age with the European trees. Oregon 
pines, on being cut down, have shown as many 
as one thousand one hundred concentric rings 
running from the heart out to the bark. Do 
you know who first showed how to tell a tree’s 
age by its rings? lt was Montaigne, the es- 
sayist.’”’—Philadelphia Record. 

Asout BEAVERS.—In his habits the beaver 
resembles the muskrat; he likes to live along 
the bank of a stream, not too swift. He is 
decidedly herbivorous in his tastes, using for 
food green corustalks, grass, weeds, and the 
bark of trees, such as the quaking asp, wil- 
low, cottonwood, ete. 

The only entrance to his nest is from the 
bottom of the stream; it is often to be found 
under a clump of overhanging willows, the 
rocts of which help to keep the dirt from cav- 
ing in. He digs upward, plastering his hole 
with mud and bracing it with sticks until he 
gets high enough above water level to make 
his nest. These animals are wonderful work 
ers. I have known them to stop up a two 
inch p'pe with grass, mud and moss. It had 
been laid to the centre of their pond, in per 
haps four feet of water. The pipe at the end 
had a strainer placed over it. The pump 
house was about one hundred yards away 
How they discovered the water was escaping 
from the bottom of the pond, I do not know; 
but every morning, and sometimes in the night, 
the workmen had to go to the pond, wade out, 
and clean off the end of the pipe. 

Besides being the most patient of all ani 
mals, the beaver is a model housekeeper. ‘*A8 
neat as abeaver’’ should be considered by all 
houswives as a high compliment. Every stick 
is carried out of the nest after the bark has 
been peeled off for food, and thrown into the 
stream. 

He sometimes builds a house, but he pre 
fers a stream deep enough to allow him to lay 
down his food for the winter in its bed, for if 
shallow it is quite likely to freeze up and cut 
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down his fresh-cut poles cluse to the bank, 
with the butt ends up-stream to prevent their 
foating down and away from his hole. 

Almost helpless on land, he is perfectly at 
home in the water, his broad paddle-shaped 
tail and his large webbed hind feet making 
excellent “‘oars.’’ His front feet, strange to 
say, are laid close to his belly in swimming. 
Like men (with the exception of some orientat 
races, who use their toes about their daily 
work quite as cleverly as their hands), the 
beaver uses his ‘‘hands” in doing his work. 
The old story about him using his tail for a 
trowel is not reliable to any extent. 

These animals usually herd together in small 
families, go up stream during the spring 
freshet, and remain there. If their dams are 
cut out, a dog can be sent into the hole and 
the occupants driven out. They are then eas- 
ily caught and killed, as they are so clumsy 
on land and see but little. They have a won- 
derful scent, which makes it impossible to trap 
them on land. To trap them even in water re- 
quires more or less practice on the part of 
the trapper. He has a cunning creature to 
deal with, and he must proceed carefully. 

Like a muskrat, the beaver can swim a long 
distance under the ice by breathing upward 
and inhaling again as he swims across. This 
breath is seen to collect in bubbles under the 
ice. An occasional ‘“‘air-hole’’ also serves 
him, so that I have known him to cross under 
ice a lake a mile and a half wide.—Forest and 
Stream. 


a — 
For ** THE FRIEND.” 


What is a Miracle? 


As between the two definitions of a miracle, 
—the one that it is a suspension or reversing 
of a law of the universe, and the other that a 
miracle is the transcending of a lower law or 
power by one that is higher or stronger, —a 
correspondent thinks that the first view ‘‘in- 
vites a difficulty to faith that has no exis- 
tence.” 

We present his further language: 

“For illustration, we may refer to the walk- 
ing of Peter upon the water. We need not 
suppose there was any change in the law of 
gravitation But a stronger force was exerted 
upon him; —the power into which Christ him- 
self could walk upon the sea. And so of all 
the miracles; we may believe there was the 
action of higher laws beyond our knowledge, 
which can control winds and waves, and heal 
diseases and restore life to the dead. 

“*It seems to me that without such a reve- 
lation and manifestation of God in the realm 
of the supernatural, as is shown us in the 
life and work of his Son, we could have no true 
conception of Him. 

“The scientists who would revolt against the 
thought of God reversing his own laws, might 
see no difficulty in accepting the Christian’s 
faith in higher and deeper laws of the universe 
that are beyond our ken. 

“Thoughts like these have helped me and 
possibly they may help others. 

“Truly thy friend, 
*‘JOEL BEAN.”’ 

ENLIGHTENED virtue is the highest virtue, 
even as Godless learning is the lowest form 
of education.” 


XUM 


him off from his winter’s supply. He lays | 
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THE SHINING PATH. 
Sometimes the thought of God’s great love to me 
| Seems almost overwhelming in its might; 
It fills my heart, and bathes my path in life 
With a rich glow of never-failing light; 
I think without the knowledge of that love 
My day would fade to deepest, darkest night. 


What matters it where’er my path may lie? 
My Father reigns; and in his loving hand 

Til lay my own, in childlike hope and trust, 
Knowing ’twill guide me to that better land 

Where I shall dwell with those who love the Lord, 
And sing his praises with the angel ban. 


My Lord, I thank Thee for this wondrous love, 
Which gladdens and enriches all my way, 
And sheds its beams of tender, shining light 
Around my steps, e’en when they go astray; 
May grace upon my path shine more and more 
Unto the radiance of the perfect day ! 
—Mary Louise Hornibrook. 


Richard Jordan in France. 


From the Monthly Meeting of Friends held 
at Congenies, in the south of France. 

To Friends of Rich Square, in the county of 
Northampton, in North Carolina, and other 
parts of America where this shall come: Under 
a lively persuasion, that the rel:gious visit of 
our very dear and we!l beloved friend, Ricu- 
ARD JORDAN, has been a restoring balm which 
has healed our wounds, and strengthened us 
in the love of the Lord, and that he has been 
a precious instrument in the hand of Provi- 
dence to unite us in that spirit of order and 
love which speaks the same language to all 
the peoples of the earth, — 

Many members of our Meeting have ex- 
pressed their ardent desire that it may be re- 
corded in our minutes, and also that it would 
be very pleasant to us, if on our part he would 
receive a testimony of the lively sitisfaction, 
which our souls have experienced in his assis- 
tance and fraternal exhortations, persuaded 
that he is a minister whom the Lord in his 
merciful goodness, has sent to help us in our 
weakness, and to strengthen us in the faith. 

In that tender love which unites all. the 
children of the Saviour, in whatever part of 
the earth, they may be situated, and which 
not any distance can dissolve, we fraternally 
salute you. 

Elizabeth Langle, Louise Rabinel, Magda- 
leine Benezet, Francaise Rabinel, J. Benezet, 
Marie Raboal, Majolier Benezet, Marie Ma- 
jolier, Susanna Roux, Elizabeth Dubeney Faye, 
Louis Majolier, Jean le Cointe, P. Rabinel, 
T. Langles, Jean Benezet, Francois Rabinel, 
Perdian Etienne Rabinel, P. Marignan, Samuel 
Brun. 

19th of Tenth Month, 1801. 

IF you wish to advance in your position 
don’t form the habit of waiting to be told to 
do a thing, but be always on the lookout for 
something that needs to be done and then do 
it. No one ever advances who waits for 
direction. You should free yourself of the 
impression that you are only to do what your 
employer directs you todo. It is your duty 
to your employer to devote your entire time 
to his interest and when you are not engaged 
in doing that which he directs, to see if you 
can’t find something that needs being done. 
Original work demands attention and will be 
worth a great deal to you in receiving a pro- 
motion.—Freedman’s Friend. 






The Angel in the House. 


lam going to tell you of a girl who, from 
being one of the most careless girls it was 
possible to meet, became a gentle follower of 
Christ, and, as her mother often said, ‘‘An 
angel in the house.”’ A friend and I were 
staying ata little village by the sea, and in 
the house next to where we were lodged lived 
a mother and her daughter of whom we heard 
the following: 

The mother, a widow, was very delicate, 
but she worked for her child from morning till 
night. Before she left for school in the morn- 
ing, Bessie would go to her mether and say: 
‘*[ don’t like the way you have done my hair 
—you must do it over again.’’ Then she 
would pull off the ribbon and tangle her hair, 
and worry her mother until it was to her lik- 
ing. : 
She would play on her way from school, and 
reach home at the last moment, late for din- 
ner. Then she would call out: ‘‘Oh, mother, 
I must have my dinner this minute, or I shall 
be late for afternoon schocl. What is there 
for dinner?” And if it was not what she fan- 
cied, she would put herself into a terrible 
temper, and go to school dinnerless. 

I cannot repeat the many ways in which 
she proved to be a tro_ble, rather than a bless- 
ing to her invalid mother, whose failing health 
made her unable to cope with the ill tempers 
of her self-willed child. At last, just after 
Bessie’s fifteenth birthday, and when her chief 
thoughts were of going out, reading and dress- 
ing, the doctor called her aside and spoke ser- 
iously to her: ‘‘For years,” he said, ‘‘your 
mother has waited on you, and in thiS way 
she has increased her illness. Now she will 
never walk again, and it is your turn—you 
wait on her. There is One whom your mother 
knows and loves, who will take all you do for 
her as done for Him; it is the highest service 
—are you prepared to enter it?’’ 

Ressie was ashamed. In a moment her 
heart was touched. ‘‘Oh! I see how wilful 
and selfish I have been!” she cried. ‘‘Oh, 
Dr. Blair, is it true what you say of my mo- 
ther?” 

‘*Every word of it,” was the reply. 
ponder on it.” 

Jessie crept upstairs weeping, with a feel- 
ing in her heart that the world had somehow 
suddenly come to an end. 

She listened outside her mother’s door, and 
she heard her praying: ‘‘Dear Father, who 
lovest my child more and better than I can 
love her, soften her young heart and help her 
to bear this burden. O Jesus, open thine 
arms very wide that I may more closely lean 
upon Thee, for! need Thee in my helplessness 
more than ever.” 

Jessie heard, and, rushing into the room, 
she fell at her mother’s bedside, and in a fit of 
remorse, exclaimed: ‘‘Oh, mother, my heart 
is broken! Forgive me all the past, and by 
God’s help I will devote myselr to you every 
hour.” 

Mother and daughter became united in the 
sweetest bonds, for Jesus was their Saviour 
and Comforter, and it was beautiful and touch- 
ing to see them together in the days of the 
mother’s dependence on the daughter—the el- 
der leaning on the younger. 

‘‘What first touched you most?” we asked 
Bessie. 


“Just 
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**Mother’s gentle trust in God and the way 
she prayed for me,” was the reply. ‘‘I had 
often heard her pray before, but the doctor’s 
words, ‘She will never walk again,’ seemed to 
break my heart, and I felt as if God had put 
her into my idle arms to fill them.” 

We used to watch Bessie wheel her mother 
into the sunshine, and the mother’s happy 
smile would follow her as she went in and out, 
and waited upon and cheered the invalid every 
hour of the day. 

A letter came one day from an uncle in 
America, asking Bessie to come out to him 
and his wife, and they would make her heir to 
all they had, for they were childless. Bessie 
wrote: ‘‘I have a most blessed charge ina 
sick mother whom I would not leave for all 
the wealth in the world. For fifteen years she 
spent her life for me, and God had to lay her 
aside before I could be brought to see the evil 
of my heart and ways, and the selfishness and 
uselessness of my robust health.” 

This so stirred up the uncle and aunt that 
they came to England to see the widow and 
Bessie, and the perfect unity and sweet Chris- 
tian life of mother and daughter won them 
both for Christ. 

Bessie is a bright example. Many careless 
daughters have seen Christ in her so really that 
they have been caught by the beautiful like- 
ness, and in the desire to be like Him have 
been ‘‘transformed by the renewing of their 
minds.’’ I wish you could know Bessie. But 
perhaps you know Bessie’s Saviour? Ah! if 
you do I need say no more, as your happy 
mothers would tell me, for ‘‘Who teacheth 
like Him?”—London Christian. 


An Indian Letter. 


[The following extract from a letter written 
by one of the graduating class of 1903 at the 
Boarding School for Indians near Tunesassa, 
N. Y., was addressed to one of the Committee 
who had sent a letter and a copy of ‘‘Golden 
Gleanings’’ to each member of the class as a 
graduating present. | 


TUNESASSA, NEW YorRK, FourTH MONTH, 3rD, 1903. 


DEAR FRIEND: 

Your letter received a few days ago 
encouraged me very much in doing what is 
right. It was a comfort to read such a letter. 

The Friends are doing a noble work for the 
Indians. Thousands of dollars are spent every 
year for the benefit of our people. I think 
they will be greatly rewarded by our Heavenly 
Father, for they are doing a great work. 

I have been here for several years, and | 
have always been well provided with food and 
shelter at the expense of the Friends. 

They have given me education which I value 
very much. 

They are doing a great deal in trying to 
bring us up to live the right kind of lives: 

I can only repay your kindness by a truer, 
better life. Many temptations come in the 
way but we have to strive to overcome them. 
Every temptation we overcome makes us 
stronger. 

Indeed it was very kind of you to present 
us with such nice books, for which I thank 
you very much. I know it will be a help to 
me in reading it.”’ 

I will now close, 
Your Friend. 


And hath man the power with his pride and skill 

To arouse all Nature with storms at will? 

Hath he the power to color the summer cloud—- 

To allay the tempest when hills are bowed ? 

Can he waken the Spring with her festal wreath, 

Can the sun grow dim by his lightest breath ? 

Will he come again when Death’s vale is trod? 

Who then shall dare murmur, “ There is no God?” 
—-Whittier, in 1829. 


“The Two Natures. 


A man was riding in a trolley-car in Phila- 
delphia. It was just after six o’clock, when 
people were going heme from their work as 
fast as they could, and the cars were crowded. 
Three boys came in together. They were 
bright boys, with clean faces, and they were 
good-natured fellows; bus they were full of 
fun. They pushed each other and talked ra- 
ther loud, and they annoyed a lady who sat 
next to them by pushing each other. 

Then a big man, who was standing up read- 
ing his newspaper, after asking the boy once 
or twice to be quiet, took hold of the noisiest 
boy by the collar and pulled him out of his seat. 
He told him he must be quiet or he would have 
to get out of the car. After that the car 
was pretty still, as you may believe. 

The gentleman who saw this began to think 
why it is that boys cannot manage themselves. 
In every boy there are two boys—a good boy 
and a bad boy. The good boy wants to be 
master; he wants to speak the truth, and to 
be clean, and kind and obedient. But the bad 


boy in him wants him to be noisy, and mis- 
chievous, and do just as he pleases. 


A boy, perhaps, does not mean to be bad; 
but somehow he is bad, because the bad boy 
in him gets stronger than the good boy. The 
good boy needs help. Don’t you think he 
does? Do you know how he can get it? Let 
us ask one of the good men of the Bible. His 
name was Paul. He says, ‘‘{ can do all things 
through Christ which strengtheneth me.’’ If 
we ask Christ to help us, we believe He will; 
and with his help the good boy will be stronger 
than the bad boy. 

The real trouble is, most of the boys fail to 
know that the good and the bad in them are 
struggling for the mastery. And it is one of 
the tragedies of life that very often natures 
most sensitive to impressions are found amid 
sordid surroundings, where every touch is de- 
basing. The clever criminals that come from 
the dark places of our cities, who seem to be- 
come little else than beasts of prey after a 
time, are, as 4 rule, men and women of this 
temperament. They were peculiarly sensitive 
to the sights and sounds, and to the moral im- 
pressions about them, and in the formative 
period of their lives these were evils only. So 
the life in which there were such possibilities 
took a permanently evil bent. . 

There are too many homes where the coming 
of the son or the daughter is awaited with 
shrinking. From too many of our homes the 
children pass out into the world with as little 
regard as if they were changing their boarding- 
house. It was not so in the olden times; it 
need not be so now. 

And just here we would enter our protest 
against much of the prevalent discussions in 
connection with the religious training of the 
young in our churches. Much of it takes for 
granted that there shall be no training in the 
home, and that the Sabbath school and the 


Christian Endeavor Society shall not merely 
supplement but practically take the place of 
such home training. That is a fatal admis. 
sion. The home must retain its place as pre 
eminently the institution for the Christian 
training of the young. If it has fallen below 
its proper standard, let us do our utmost to 
lift up again, but under no consideration 
should we entertain the idea that outside agen. 
cies can do what the home alone has the right 
to do.—Zion’s Watchman. 


Items Concerning the Society. 

We have received from Headly Brothers, Lon. 
don, “A History of the Adult School Movement, 
By J. Wilhelm Rowntree and Henry Bryan Binns.” 
A review of this work in store, awaiting our closer 
examination. 


The Friends’ School at Providence is to hold its 
one hundred and nineteenth anniversary on the 
23d day of Sixth Month next, on the school prem. 
ises. The principals for more than half a century 
are expected to be in attendance. 


Joseph S. Elkinton has been liberated by Phila. 
delphia Monthly Meeting to pay a religious visit 
to all the remnants of Indian tribes dwelling in 
New York and the New England States, and some 
within the Dominion of Canada. 


Dover Monthly Meeting (New Hampshire) the 
Monthly Meeting, we understand, of Joel Bean in 
his younger days, and which several months ago 
received Joel and Hannah E. Bean, of San Jose, 
California, on their certificate of transfer, as mem- 
bers, has since recorded them as ministers in the 
Society of Friends. 

We acknowledge the receipt of an engraved por- 
trait of ‘“‘ Nat Franco, Comedian and Impersonator,” 
as advertised to perform “at Friends’ Church 
[somewhere], Thursday, February 26th, 1903, at8 
p.M.” The date possibly relieves the occasion of 
being connected necessarily with a gathering for 
worship. 


“The march of intellect seems to be the moving 
spirit amongst Friends, judging from the various 
reports one reads. There are, of course, bright 
exceptions, and there had needs be, in my humble 
judgment. Intense refinement may exalt the crea 
ture at the expense of the weightier matters of 
the law.—“ Australian Friend ” correspondent. 

A pamphlet of 134 pages now reaches us (by the 
kindness of Norman Penney), giving in advance of 
the sitting of London Yearly Meeting, the Mir 
utes and Reports which are to come up from Com 
mittees or Subordinate Meetings, including Testi 
monies concerning deceased Friends : James Henry 
Barber, Charles Barnard, John Bellows, Catharine 
Brewster, Francis Dix, Robert Horne Penney, Hat 
nah Pumphrey. 


Hannah Bellows, daughter of the late John Be: 
lows, of Gloucester, England, who was prevented 
by his death from going to teach among the Douk 
hobors one year ago, has lately been visiting among 
interested Friends in and about Philadelphia, pre 
paratory to entering upon her mission in Canada 
On last Second-day, the lst instant, she left Phila 
delphia for her distant field of service among the 
Doukhobors. 

Helen Morlan, who preceded Hannah Bellows by 
one year, is said now to have an interested school 
of thirty children, ready to hand over to the care 
of Hannah Bellows, previous to her own retort 
to England. 


To send a circular to a Friends’ school inviting 
it to place a sargeant on its staff and to drill its 
boys with carbines, is, as the Australian 
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expresses it, a stroke of humor of which only the 
gointelligent routine of the War Office could be 
capable. The headmaster of the Sidcot school 
expresses his “ humiliation ” at finding the military 
authorities apparently so ignorant of the principles 
for which the Friends stand as to send him a 
document setting forth “ the advantage of an early 
military training to the youth of England.” What- 










which ought not to pass without protest. 

The British Friend called attention to the above 
information as instancing a grave ‘national peril. 
“The nation is going back to the standards of 
Greece and Rome. . . The old-fashioned teaching 
that men of different races and nations are yet 
brothers, that the best defense is the consistent 
practice of national justice and righteousness, is 
scoffed at as sentimental rubbish but we 
must go forward bravely even in what may seem a 
losing battle. How often have the idealists, the 
dreamers, the leaders of lust causes shaped the 
world’s future.” 

































































DuBLIN YEARLY MEETING.—We continue glean- 
ing from such expression in the recent sessions as 
may be of rather general application or of interest 
here. 

Arthur Pim would aim at limiting the Meeting 
on Ministry and Oversight to those alone who felt 
themselves called to the work. In regard to the 
ministry he feared there was a tendency to exalt 
intellectual power rather than spiritual insight, 
which was of the first importance 

Isaac John Bell queried how far was there a 
Church, a called-out people, within the Society of 
Friends, those who know what it is to be baptized 
into Christ? Such are the hope of the Society. 
We talk about building up the Church, but none 
of us are builders, at the most we are stones for 
the Master Builder to use. 

Dr. Clarke hoped the pendulum would not swing 
too far in the direction of exalting a cultured 
ministry. We did not undervalue culture. We 
still needed men like Paul, but also men like Philip, 
who though unable to give a long address, could 
say, “Come and see.” We needed the ministry of 
those who in the school of experience, in the midst 
of trials and temptations, had_learned lessons they 
would never have learned in any theological semi- 
nary, or from reading theological books. 

Alfred Shemeld referred to a sentence he had 
read in a recently-published book—“It is impossi- 
ble for a Christian to live and act up to his prin- 
ciples and convictions in the world we live in;” a 
statement he characterized as entirely untrue. 
But he feared there were Friends who believed 
something very similar to it. We could not, in- 
deed, live the life without faith in Him who gives 
the power to live it. He must be to us our Ruler, 
our Governor, the first and the last. 

William W. Davidson felt it difficult to work 
energetically and helpfully, without the confidence 
that success gives. But he believed God meant to 
tevive his work in us and by us. 

Henry John Allen, referring to the predominant 
thought expressed in our deliberations, respecting 
our need of more spiritual power, said this might 
be a mere platitude, or it might be a statement of 
what we really felt to be our need, and which we 
recognized as the remedy for our condition. The 
Lord Jesus Christ may be preached in our meetings 
as the Redeemer; the doctrines taught may be 
sound and Scriptural; but was the teaching effect- 
ve? Did our preaching influence people to throw 
In their lot with the Lord Jesus Christ; and did 
the teaching bear fruit in the lives of our mem- 
bers? Our ministry seemed to fail in reaching 
our younger people. This was a greater danger 
than a generation back. It was not from the 
thoughtless that the complaint came, but from the 
thoughtful and the religious, that they did not get 
the kind of teaching their souls required. Were 
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we not suffering from the want of a deep ooaail London Friend says:—“It is possible to expect too 


into the things of God? Why should there be any 
antithesis between spiritual earnestness and the 
desire to be taught? Why should not our words 
be put in the way best adapted to achieve their 
end? He felt that we were in danger of substi- 


| tuting for the inspired Word of God a theology of 
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man’s invention. There are increasing signs of 


ever people may think on the question of military | heresy hunting, a disposition to pick out some 
drill in schools, they will agree that such action! little slip, and magnify it out of all proportion. 
denotes a lack either of knowledge or of taste, | Truth is many-sided, and no man has the whole of 


it. There are different conceptions and different 
presentations of truth, but these are consistent 
with unity in the truth. 

Anna Hogg considered that definite evangelistic 
work on the part of our members had been unduly 
insisted on, as if the only way in which a person 
could serve God was in undertaking such work. 
But not every one had gifts in that direction. 
Those who brought practical religion into the 
affairs of daily life did God's work as much as if 
they spoke in meetings. 

William R. Wigham said we had heard a good 
deal about power; the power was present if we 
would but use it. The early Friends got hold of 
the right principle and lived it out, and hence ex- 
ercised so great an influence. Because they were 
willing to suffer they won liberty of conscience, 
and contributed very largely to bring into promi- 
nence the principle of arbitration as opposed to 
war. 

William Henry Haydock desired sympathy with 
middle-aged Friends, who had been brought up 
with certain ideas of religious truth which were 
now assailed. 

Edgar A. Pim urged the teaching of the history 
and principles of Friends to children. 

Several other Friends addressed the Meeting 
before the deliberation on the state of the Society 
closed. 

It was concluded to have no written reports of 
meetings for worship and discipline at next Yearly 
Meeting, and the subject of the spiritual condition 
of these meetings was also left to be introduced by 
Friends who feel it laid on their hearts when the 
state of the Society again comes up for considera- 
tion. 

Fifth Month 4th.—Anna Hogg called attention 
to the fact that many Boer families had lost their 
much prized family Bibles, containing in many 
cases the family register. Many of these Bibles 
had found their way to these countries, and were 
kept as curiosities. If they were now restored to 
the original owners, it would be in the interest of 
peace, and A. Hogg recommended any Friends 
knowing the whereabouts of any of these Bibles, 
to seek to prevail upon the holders to restore them 
to their owners, who were so sorely feeling their 
loss. Much unity was expressed with Anna Hogg, 
and the matter was commended to Friends in their 
individual capacity. 

A minute from the sitting of the Women’s 
Yearly Meeting which had just been held was 
read, asking the Yearly Meeting “to alter its con- 
stitution, so as to make it consist of men and 
women Friends with equal responsibility for any 
action that may be taken or arrangements made.” 

The Clerk read from the Discipline a section 
which declares that “the Yearly Meeting of Friends 
in Ireland consists of all Friends who are members 
of any Monthly Meeting within the limits thereof.” 

After some deliberation a minute was made 
accepting the view that the Yearly Meeting con- 
sist of men and women Friends with equal and 
co-ordinate rights and responsibilities, and that 
power should be retained by the men and women 
Friends respectively to meet separately when it 
appeared desirable to do so. A committee was 
appointed to consider the matter further in detail, 
and to propose to next Yearly Meeting what 
changes in our present usages might be desirable. 


In view of their approaching Yearly Meeting the 
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| should return to the earth to-morrow, he would be 





much from the decisions of our Yearly Meetings, 
as of all other Church conferences and convoca- 
tions. That very many hearts may be refreshed 
and stimulated to higher and more earnest en- 
deavour all devoutly trust, and we desire that our 
collective and increasing membership may move 
forward under a yet clearer sense and understand- 
ing of the mind of God. But it does not therefore 
follow that it is wise for Yearly Meeting to be 
looked to as though its regulations were to be an 
easy guide for every member’s conscience. It is 
true there are corporate functions of united testi- 
mony to foundation truths that find expression 
relative to the bearing of those truths on the 
questions of our time; but it is well for every 
member amid the varied circumstances of life to 
have large play for the working of the individual 
conscience, that he may grow in the knowledge 
and comprehension of the immediate prompting 
and restraint of the Spirit of God.” 
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Notes from Others. 


John Eliot’s Indian Bible of 1665 is owned by 
the town of Natick. The book is in an excellent 
state of preservation. Two other copies of this 
Bible are in existence, one in Connecticut, the 
other in Europe. 


The Association of the Congregational Churches 
of the State of New York, lately took action, 
‘earnestly requesting the American Bible Society 
to publish or sell the recent revisions and not con- 
fine itself to the translation of 1611.” 





It is said that nowhere in the Old World do the 
Jews enjoy such a degree of liberty as in the 
country where their fathers were once slaves. This 
is probably because Egypt is subject to British 
rule. In Cairo there are five synagogues. 

J. L. Harbour says, in the Pilgrim Teacher: “ It 
is a well-known fact that not one man ina hun- 
dred is gifted with the ability to really interest 
and hold the attention of Sunday school scholars, 
and the ‘remarks’ of a great many speakers are 
valueless on this account.” 

A magazine has recently been started in India 
which promises to answer every objection against 
Islam, and to discuss every question bearing upon 
religion The editor, Mirza Gulam Ahmad, of Oad- 
ian, promises an “impartial review of the existing 
religions of the world, Christianity, and Islam in 
particular.” 

Secretary Barton of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions says that Ellen 
Stone will probably return to the scene of her 
captivity among the brigands in time, and he urges 
that this Government should secure the payment 
of indemnity for her ransom from the Turkish Gov- 
ernment. 

A cordial response has been given by Philadel- 
phia ministers to co-operate in open-air services 
during the summer. The leading ministers from 
all denominations have expressed their willingness 
to engage in the work, some offering to give up 
part of their vacation for the purpose. The cam- 
paign is to be inaugurated by Campbell Morgan. 
The Bible, translated into the language of Tibet, 
is now being carried even into that forbidden land, 
in advance of foreign commerce and travel. The 
Russian Government, while hitherto intolerant of 
missionaries, gives the Bible itself free course 
among the people. It is admitted free of duty, 
and has often been transported free of charge. 
Rabbi Hirsch, in a lecture before the Epworth 
League in Chicago recently, said: “if Jesus Christ 
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welcomed in every Jewish synagogue in the land 

; So far as the modern Jew is con- 
cerned, they regard Jesus as one of the noblest 
spiritual teachers that ever appeared in the world.” 

“T believe it is far better to have little knowl- 
edge of the Bible, with reverence for its teachings, 
than to have much knowledge without reverence,” 
says John D. Prince, commenting on the attitude 
of mind in which many pupils receive Bible in- 
struction either in dull indifference or in frivolous 
disrespect, mainly those from twelve to sixteen 
years of age. 


css nn a omc 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

UNITED STATES—A despatch from Halifax on the 25th 
ult., says: ‘The Marconi station at Tablehead, C. B., is 
in perfect order, and within a few days messages will 
probably again flash across the Atlantic and the first long 
distance wireless service on a commercial basis be estab- 
lished.” 

From New York comes the announcement by the 
Marconi Wireless Telegraph Company, that Thos. A. 
Fidison has become a member of the Board of Technical 
Engineers of that Company, and it is said that Edison, 
having become a stockholder in the above Company, 
will turn over certain patents he owns. 

The Philadelphia Milk Dealers Exchange has decided 
not to reduce the price of milk from 8 to 6 cents a 
quart. Poor pasturage due to a lack of rain is assigned 
as the chief cause for this action. If the drought con- 
tinues many days longer, it is likely 9 cents will be 
asked. 

During the first half of this month nearly 100 clerks 
of the Census Office will be dropped for the reason 
that the work of that office is being rapidly completed 
and there is no longer necessity for retaining the present 
clerical force. 

The Lake Mohonk Conference on International Arbi- 
tration opened on the 27th ult. The opening address 
was made by former Secretary of State, John W. Foster. 

In referring to the submission of the boundary dispute 
between Chile and Argentine to arbitration, he said: 

“ Probably the most edifying and auspicious event has 
occurred in a quarter of the world to which Anglo-Saxons 
have not been inclined to look for helpful examples in 
good government and salutary public law.” 

Referring to the value of the Hague Tribunal, he says: 

**The Venezuela imbroglio has also served to bring into 
prominence the value of arbitration and the utility of The 
Hague tribunal. It was a high compliment to President 
Roosevelt to be solicited to act as arbitrator of that dis- 
pute. But it enhanced his reputation still more to de- 
cline the offer, and to refer the contending parties to the 
tribunal, which his own Government has done so much to 
create. 

“Tn no country did this act of President Roosevelt re- 
ceive greater commendation than in France, some of 
whose representatives at The Hague conference were the 
most ardent supporters of the scheme adopted by that 
body.” 

In summarizing the work of the past year, another 
speaker pointed to the fact that disputes between 12 
nations, have been referred to special arbitrators, or 
arbitral commissions, while decisions of cases referred to 
arbitration, before The Hague Court was set up, have 
been rendered, affecting twelve countries. 

It was estimated that about 200,000 men were idle in 
various parts of Greater New York last week, as a result 
of strikes ordered by different unions, and the lockout de- 
cided upon by material men and contractors, in their 
fight against the unions.” With a view to ending such 
pernicious practices in the future,” a committee of five 
union men was appointed by the Board of Building Trades 
to obtain evidence that employers in the building industry 
are engaged in unlawful conspiracy to stultify competi- 
tion and to crush lawful organizations of workingmen. 
This evidence is to be laid before prosecuting authorities, 
and is also to be made the basis for public denunciation 
of the employers. 

In this city, building operations, costing upward of 
$12,000,000, are tied up as a result of the carpenters’ 
strike, and nearly 10,000 men affiliated with the building 
trades, are idle. Of this number, about 5,800 are car- 
penters, who are demanding 50 cents an hour, and the 


remainder includes plasterers, bricklayers, laborers, mar- } 


ble setters and polishers, and other trades identified with 
building construction, who are out in sympathy. 

Clarence S. Darrow, the Chicago lawyer who appeared 
before the strike commission as counsel of the United 
Mine Workers, and who is looked upon as a legal cham- 
pion of Labor, in an address to the Henry George Associa- 


tion, on “ The Perils of Trade Unionism,” said: “ When 
all is said and done, the power of public opinion is the 
one controlling power in the world. A sufficient public 
opinion will preserve trade unionism. A strong enough 
hostile public opinion will destroy it.” 

The greatest strike of Textile Workers, ever known in 
the trade, was inaugurated on Second-day, when 95,000 
operatives forsook their looms and spindles. They de- 
mand fifty-five hours for a week’s work, instead of the 
sixty heretofore made, and ask pay only for the hours 
worked. From Government statistics it seems that 95 
per cent. of the carpets made in this country, come from 
Philadelphia. In the upholstery trades, 98 per cent. of 
the output is made here. 500 mills are affected, while 
48 firms have conceded the shorter working scale. 

Floods of unusual severity are devastating portions of 
Nebraska, lowa, Oklahoma and Kansas. A vast inland 
sea is reported to surround Kansas City, while the gas 
and electric lights are extinguished, the water works shut 
down, and the railroad service is feeble and uncertain. 
20,000 people are reported homeless. The food supply 
is failing, and grave fears are entertained. At Topeka 
34 persons are known to have perished and the loss of 
property has reached vast sums. The War Department 
is exerting its full powers, and going to the extreme 
warrant of the law in aiding the flood sufferers in the West. 

A tornado in Gainesville, Georgia, is reported to have 
killed from 85 to 100, mostly employers of the Cotton 
Mills in that vicinity. One of the largest of these, a 
three-story building had its two upper floors swept away. 

There were 444 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 28 less than the pre- 
vious week and 1 less than the corresponding week of 
1902. Of the foregoing 228 were males and 216 fe- 
males; 54 died of consumption of the lungs; 45 of in- 
flammation of the lungs and surrounding membranes ; 
7 of diphtheria: 17 of cancer ; 14 of apoplexy ; 27 of 
typhoid fever, and 5 of scarlet fever 

ForEIGN. — From a most authentic and semi-official 
source from Bogoto, the capital, it has been learned that 
the Colombian Congress is almost certain to reject the 
Panama canal treaty in its present form. It is added 
that open opposition to the measure is encountered every- 
where. 

Owing to what was termed the hostile tone of his 
correspondence, the St. Petersburg correspondent of a 
London paper has been expelled. He had to sign a 
promise to leave Russia forever, within three days. 

Secretary Chamberlain’s protection policy has caused a 
ferment in England. and is being discussed on all sides. 

Both the French and Spanish authorities have for- 
bidden the continuance of the Paris-Madrid automobile 
race, six persons having been killed, and thirteen seri- 
ously injured. A speed of from 60 to 88 miles was at- 
tained by some of the machines. Count de Talleyrand- 
Perigord, President of the Middle European Automobile 
Association, referring to the race, said: ‘* This is what 
comes of madness, for I regard it as madness to drive 
along streets or roads at more than thirty kilometers an 
hour.” He admitted that automobile races were neces- 
sary for the development of perfect machines, but they 
should take place over a specially built course. No 
country road in the world was capable of velocities of 
100 kilometers an hour. 

President Loubet will return the state visit which 
King Edward has just paid to Paris. While Emperors, 
Czars, Sultans, Shahs, Kings and Khedives have visited 
London, this will be the first time in the great city’s 
history when the President of a Republic will have par 
taken of its hospitality, and it is thought that this in- 
terchange of visits, by the rulers, will strengthen the 
peace of the two nations. 

Apparently the United States and Great Britain are 
alone willing to make the payment of the debt easier to 
China, the other governments consulted having disapproved 
of the indemnity scheme proposed by Great Britain. 

A despatch from Havana says: Both houses of Con- 
gress passed the bill increasing the duty on coffee from 
$12, the present rate,to $18 per hundred kilos. The 
measure is intended for the protection of Cuban growers 
against Brazilian and Porto Rican coffee. 

A deputation of Jews from Kischeneff arrived at St. 
Petersburg, to ask the Russian Government to protect 
their race against future massacres and relieve their 
burdens. The reception accorded the deputation, by 
Minister of the Interior von Plehve, was such as to im- 
press the delegates with the display of his amiability, 
and by the attention with which he listened to their 
complaints and requests. 

A despatch from St. Johns, says: The Allan Line steam- 
ship City of Bombay reports having passed an unusual 
number of Icebergs: on the Grand Banks. She sighted 
18 bergs in one fleet. The British steamship Silvia, 
which arrived from Halifax, passed 47 icebergs off Cape 


Race. Several sailing ships report similar Condition 
and the presence of heavy floes in the track of shippj 

It is reported that the deaths from the plague ip the 
Punjab from First Month Ist to Fifth Month 2nd, ngp. 
bered 141,879. 
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NOTICES. 


A young woman Friend desires some light work for th. 
Seventh and Eighth Months. Address J., Office of Ty 
FRIEND. 


Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting will be held x 
Mt. Laurel, N. J., on the eleventh of Sixth Month at 19 
A.M. Coaches will be waiting at the meeting-house jy 
Moorestown on the arrival of the trolley leaving Camdey 
at 7.56, and of train leaving Market Street Ferry, Phila, 
at 8.20, to convey Friends to Mt, Laurel and retur, 
Those intending use of coaches will please notify Amo 
E. Kaighn, Moorestown, N. J., not later than the 10th ingt, 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. — For convenience of 
persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. M., and 2.50 
and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when requested, 
Stage fare, 15 cents; after 7.30 P. M.,25 cents each way, 
To reach the school by telegraph, wire West Chester, 
Phone 114a. EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING ScHOOL.—Application for the 
admission of pupils to the school, and letters in regard 
to instruction and discipline should be addressed to 

Ws. F. WICKERSHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and com. 

munications in regard to business should be forwarded w 
Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 
Adéress Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa, 


Westtown Old Scholars’ Association.—Th 
Seventh Annual Reunion (Fourth Westtown Reunion) of 
the Old Scholars’ Association is planned for Seventh-day, 
Sixth Month 6th, 1908, on the School grounds at Westtown, 

All old scholars, their husbands, wives and children 
and all others interested, are invited to become members 
of the Association. The members are invited to attend 
the Reunion which will be held from 9 a. m. to 4 p.m. 

Special trains will be met by stages at Westtown Sta 
tion. The meeting will be held at 11 o’clock in the W. 
O. S. A. tent; it will be addressed by interesting speak- 
ers, whose names will be announced later; after which 
lunch will be served in the school building. The after- 
noon will afford an opportunity of viewing the buildings, 
games, walks, and having the more social enjoyment of 
old school friends. 


Diep, at New Providence, Iowa, on Fifth Month 22nd, 
1903, JuLIA ANN MARTIN, aged eighty-two years, nine 
months. For more than half of that time she wass 
minister in the Society of Friends and traveled much in 
truth’s service. Though a member of the larger body 
in Iowa, her sympathy was with the conservative Yearly 
Meeting, and she was present at the first meeting heli 
by Norwegian Friends in Marshall County, Iowa, thirty: 
nine years ago, which has been kept up twice in each 
week ever since, and isnow known as Stavanger Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. This dear Friend suffered mucho 
account of poor health for several years, but near be 
end was permitted a season of relief for both body ail 
spirit, and in quietness and confidence exchanged be 
earthly temporal tabernacle, for that which is heavenly 
and eternal. 

-——, at his residence in Philadelphia on the twenty: 
eighth of Second Month, 1903, EDWARD RICHIE, age 
nearly ninety-one years, a beloved member and elder d 
the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia for th 
Northern District. Of his condition in active life it ws 
fitly said, ‘Not slothful in business, fervent in spirit 
serving the Lord,” while in his declining years were mat- 
ifested that humilty, patience, tenderness of spirit at 
love, which mark the mature Christian. 

——, at Greenwich, Ohio, Fifth Month Ist, 1903, Jane 
F. BRowN, aged ninety-three years and eleven days; # 
esteemed member of Greenwich Monthly Meeting a 
Friends. the was the youngest daughter of Zephaniah 
and Anna Bridsall, and was born in Ulster Co., State d 
New York, in 1810. Removed to Ohio in 1833, aml 
was united in marriage to Merritt Brown, who after thret 
short years was removed by death in 1841, preceding be 
to his eternal home sixty-two years. Endowed with mort 
than ordinary mental ability, she quietly walked throug 
those long years of lonely widowhood, trusting in God her 
Saviour. She was a life-long member of the Society of 
Friends, and firmly attached to its doctrines and print 
ples; was quite frail for many months, but is now g 
ered home, we trust, as “a shock of corn fully ripe fe 
the heavenly garner. 





